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The Sonth African Ontlook 


This world can be saved from political chaos and 
collapse by one thing only, and that is worship. To 
worship is to quicken the conscience by the holiness 
of God, to feed the mind with the truth of God, to 
purge the imagination by the beauty of God, to open 
the heart to the love of God, to devote the will to the 
purpose of God. William Temple. 

* * * ® 
‘The British Colonial Secretary in Central Africa. 

The visit of Mr. Creech Jones to Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland was anticipated with eagerness, not un- 
mixed with anxiety, by Europeans and Africans alike. 
he basic concern was with regard to what he might reveal 
as to the British Government’s ideas about its trusteeship 
of African interests. ‘The recent moves towards a Central 
African Federation made the visit very timely, for the 
question of the place of the African in his own country is 
the most delicate matter involved in it. It was most 
important, therefore, that the Colonial Secretary should 
be able to study the situation at first hand and discuss the 
underlying issues with all parties concerned. In the 
course of his visits to various centres Mr. Creech Jones, 
who is known to have a more intimate knowledge of 
African affairs than any of his predecessors, made some 
significant statements, revealing a realistic appreciation of 
the problems involved. He combated the idea so fre- 
quently expressed that the Colonial Office is remote and 
lacking in concern for them, and asserted very positively 
that Britain is not going to forget its promises to Africans. 


“T am most anxious,” he said at Nkana, ‘‘ that we should 
do all that we possibly can to encourage the soundest 
racial relationships, because, whether we like it or not, 
sooner or later the great African people will have to make 
their contribution to government, make their voice heard, 
and have their desires recognised. We want to make the 
Government sufficiently flexible so that, more and more, 
the will of the people can be translated into action by thé 
administration.””’ On another occasion he said with 
realism and courage, ‘‘ Permanent White settlement needs 
to be controlled ; for the reason that Northern Rhodesia is 
a protectorate, the Africans have been guaranteed certain 
inherent rights, and therefore, in regard -to agricultural 
development, there are definite limitations so far as the 
Europeans are concerned. Nevertheless it is clear that 
for the economic well-being and socia! development of the 
territory the European must have a permanent place, and 
it has been British policy, while safeguarding the interests 
of the African, to encourage a degree of European develop- 


ment.” 
* * * * 


The South Africa-India issue at U.N.O. 

It would seem that for many of the delegates at the 
recent meeting of the United Nations Organisation the 
evergreen topic of the treatment of Indians in South Africa 
had lost much of its freshness. The outcome of a debate 
on familiar lines was much what most people had expected. 
The Council was not disposed to go on record as condemn- 
ing South Africa or even to appoint an investigating com- 
mission. It contented itself with a friendly invitation to 
the two member-countries to discuss things amicably 
together. South Africa took precisely the same line as 
she has done on previous occasions, maintaining that, in 
terms of its charter, the matter was not within the compe- 
tence of the Council. This is undoubtedly what most 
South Africans regard as obvious and reasonable; they 
see no hope of U.N.O. holding together if their interpreta- 
tion of the relevant section of the charter is not generally 
accepted. South Africa’s chief delegate underlined this 
view by conspicuously refusing to participate in any dis- 
cussion which was not confined to the single point of 
whether or not the Council was competent to deal with a 
member-nation’s domestic affairs. 

But South Africa cannot relax into unconcern about the 
problem simply because she is informed that her repre- 
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sentatives are all cock-a-hoop about the issue of the debate. 
The less it is the business of U.N.O. to try to treat this sore 
in her body politic the more urgent is her own responsibility 
to clean it out. And it is far more septic than it was twenty- 
five years ago, if only because hopes that reason might be 
the decisive influence in finding a solution (hopes which 
the Premier in another capacity then encouraged and which 
led naturally to some prospects of citizenship of a sort 
under the Smuts Government) have been flouted and con- 
fidence has been done to death. It is obviously right that 
there should be a conference between the two countries 
but it is difficult to see much coming out of it, with both 
sides sternly intransigent. If the accusations of India 
were wholly true, and conditions for Indians in the Union 
were really quite intolerable, the one solution which the 
present S.A. Government has propounded, repatriation, 
might have a chance; but their exaggerated character is 
more than suggested by the fact that none but a handful of 
Indians will dream of exchanging South Africa for the land 
of their fathers. There is evidently no just or practicable 
solution in that direction and South Africa must think 
again, putting firmly aside the unworthy idea that any form 
of durable agreement will be found which does not pay 
regard to fundamental human rights. 
* * %* * 

Africans may Build. 

The Minister of Labour has announced that a bill is to 
be introduced to enable Africans to build their own houses 
in Native locations and in Native Housing Schemes. The 
control details of the scheme have not yet been made 
public, but the promise has been given. In giving this 
information to the recent conference at Cape Town on 
Native housing Mr. Schoeman was very explicit in under- 
lining the fact that care will be taken to prevent the African 
builders from encroaching upon the preserves of European 
building trade workers, and that Africans will no longer 
be allowed to work for private contractors at wages lower 
than those paid to Europeans. Apparently he is under the 
delusion that this is a serious danger to skilled Europeans. 

But even this modicum of relaxation of the ban on skill- 
ed and semi-skilled African labour is much to be welcomed 
It does at least something to remove the long-standing 
absurdity of Native Housing Schemes being erected by 
European labour only, and, consequently, at such a cost that 
economic rents are altogether beyond the capacity of the 
Africans to pay, and municipal ratepayers have been 
mulcted so heavily that further urgently needed schemes 
have been made impossible. While the new proposal does 
not go very fartowards off-setting the unfortunate results of 
the reversal of the former Government’s decision to make 
the financing of Native housing the responsibility of the 
state, it is an important step forward all the same, which will 
result in more housing for Europeans and Africans alike. 
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But it will not mean very much unless the Government 
has also the intention of making adequate plans for schemes 
for training African artisans, and, so far as we are aware, 
nothing has been said about that yet. Many more schemes 
like the one in action at Zwelitsha will be needed and with- 
‘out delay. The relaxing of the old barrier without this 
necessary corollary will not get us very far. 

x * * * 


Trying to live in the past. 

It has been stated in the daily press that the Government 
has issued an instruction to departments of state and the 
provincial authorities which resurrects the corpse of the 
“ civilised labour ”’ policy of twenty-five years ago. They 
are, in effect, to employ as few Non-Europeans as possible. 
“But what is ‘civilised labour’ ?”’ many of our readers 
may well ask. In the old definition it is described as 
“labour rendered by persons whose standard of living 
conforms to the usual European standpoint.”” On similar 
authority ‘‘ uncivilised labour” is that rendered by per- 
sons ‘‘ whose aim is restricted to the bare requirements of 
the necessities of life, as understood among barbarous and 
undeveloped people.” 


Now apart from the fact that this sort of definition is 
hopelessly out-dated, the whole idea behind it seems to us 
to be ignorant and stupid. Presumably the underlying 
conception is that there are only a limited number of jobs 
available and that for them the European should be pre- 
ferred. If this is really the case we can only say that it is a 
conception from which we have suffered terribly in the 
past. It has seemed of recent years that we were perhaps 
learning something of the truth that by releasing Europeans 
from work which Non-Europeans could do equally well 
or better, both national income and total employment 
would expand as they should. But evidently that view 
was unduly optimistic. Yet it is pretty safe to prophesy 
that if this antiquated folly is really carried out, particulare 
ly in the difficult circumstances which beset us to-day, very 
many Europeans and Non-Europeans will suffer for it 
together. The latter will be still further frustrated, with 
earning and spending power reduced ; the former will be 
robbed of opportunity and incentive, with large numbers 
remaining on the borders of poor-whiteism. It looks like 
sowing folly to reap trouble. 

* * * 


Native Medical Training restricted. 

The present position in regard to the training of Non- 
European doctors is somewhat difficult to. understand. 
Last year the South African Native College authorities 
were informed that the number of students who might be 
selected to proceed for medical training to the University 
of the Witwatersrand must be reduced to three, and also 
that no bursaries would be granted in 1949 for the pre- 
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medical course at Fort Hare, since no further medical 
scholarships would be awarded. 

At the end of April the Secretary for Education made a 
statement on the subject, in which he gave the assurance 
that his department would see to it that there would be no 
gap in the training of medical students as the result of 
these decisions. He said that the Government had agreed 
to the creation of a Non-European college as part of the 
University of Natal. This college will have a medical 
faculty and the plan is to start lectures next year. The 
Government has agreed to provide the necessary subsidy. 
‘The outstanding question is how much will be required. 
‘The Government is making part of Wentworth Camp at 
Durban, known as the Torpedo School, available for the 
Native College. 

The new plan may be right enough in many ways— 
though it is open to the criticism that Durban is in many 
important respects a less satisfactory centre for the purpose 
—but it is surely most improbable that it can be imple- 
mented in time to avoid any gap in the process of produc- 
ing the so urgently needed African doctors and surgeons. 
Moreover it seems a pity that the value of the experience 
gained over recent years by those who have been doing the 
training in Johannesburg may be wasted. 

The reaction of several hundred members of the student 
body at the Witwatersrand University was interesting and 
heartening. They resolved almost unanimously to pro- 
test against the decision to stop the training in Johannes- 
burg, and agreed to establish a trust fund at the University 
to provide financial assistance for Native students wish- 
ing to study medicine there. A later general meeting of 
the students supported the earlier one very strongly. The 
proposed establishment of a Native Medical School in 
Durban appeared to them to be no reason why the Non- 
European students should cease attending the Witwaters- 
rand University. The seconder of the motion, which the 
meeting carried by an overwhelming majority, is reported 
as roundly asserting that the Government’s action in 
stopping the bursaries was nothing but “a sinister attempt 
to foist apartheid on the University.” 

* * * * 
‘The Bill to prohibit Mixed Marriages. 

We view the introduction of this bill as most unfortunate 
and, moreover, so unnecessary that it is difficult to regard 
it as other than a bit of political window-dressing. The 
solid reasons which have killed similar proposals in the 
past seem to us to be at least as valid to-day. The Arch- 
bishop of Cape Town has dealt with the matter in a letter 
to his Diocesan Magazine with weight and wisdom, and 
we cannot do better than quote from it. 

“There is no existing social evil,’ he writes, ‘ which 
will be remedied by the passing of the Mixed Marriages 
Bill, for the number of such marriages is negligible. The 
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effect of the bill will be to inflict great hardship on a few 
individuals. It seems to me incredible that a government 
consisting of responsible persons can propose to pass a 
measure which exposes a marriage officer to the danger of 
incurring a heavy fine, because a magistrate may take a 
different view from that which he took of what a person 
looks like. 

“The bill does not make clear what happens when it is 
found that a member of 2 Non-European family, who can 
pass as a European, has married a European. When his 
real origin becomes known, does his marriage become 
invalid, or what is his position ? 

“If a European and Non-European are living together 
without being married and have children and afterwards 
come under the influence of the Church, is a priest to 
advise them to separate at the expense of the children’s 
happiness and security, or for their sake to continue to 
live in sin? 

“ The purpose of the bill is secured already by the pres- 
sure of public opinion. Encroachment by the State on 
the rights of the individual is something to be watched 
very carefully, and some of those who support this bill may 
have reason in the future to regret the precedent that will 
be set if this bill becomes law.” 

* * * * 
Marriages outside the Union involved. 

The Bill provides that “‘if any person who is domiciled 
in the Union enters into a marriage outside the Union 
which cannot be solemnised in the Union in terms of sub- 
section one, then such marriage shall be void and of no 
effect in the Union.”” The fact that some such clause is 
necessary to the bill, if easy evasions are to be prevented, 
emphasises the absurdity of such a piece of legislation. As 
one of our dailies has put it :—‘‘ The only safe course for 
a man going overseas will be to take a South African mar- 
riage officer with him on his travels, if there is any likeli- 
hood of his returning with a wife of pleasing olive comple- 
xion, or else he may draw down upon himself not only dark 
suspicions but the law when he returns home again.” 

* * * * 
The Orlando Train Disaster. 

The worst railway accident in South African history has 
brought sorrow and loss beyond telling into a great number 
of African homes. The blunder which caused it, on a line 
which prides itself upon the efficiency of its signalling 
service, is under investigation by the Railway authorities 
and will doubtless be disclosed in due time. The loss of 
life and injuries resulting from it were out of all proportion 
to the small number of three or four coaches actually 
destroyed. This was due to the terrible overcrowding 
which normally prevails in the Orlando service at certain 
times and has outrun all the efforts hitherto made by the 
Railway Administration to cope with it. If this tragedy 
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should result in improvements such as will remove this 
long-standing scandal, much good will have come out of it, 
though at a terrible cost. 

On the credit side it may be recorded that the a 
evoked a reassuring reaction in good service and real 
neighbourliness. ‘The work of rescue was prompt and 
vigorous, “‘ even in pouring rain,’’ as the S.A.B.C. and 
some newspapers rather naively recorded. This was,a 
tragic duty commendably well done. But more impres- 
sive was the fact that when the call went out from the 
hospitals for blood donors, more than four hundred Euro- 
peans presented themselves for the purpose within a few 
hours, and thereby saved many African lives. Remarkable, 
too, has been the response to the Relief Fund, which has 
already passed the £25,000 mark, and we have read with 
warmed heart of the twenty-two European schoolgirls who 
wrote a joint letter to the Mayor of Johannesburg pledging 
themselves to raise £250 annually for the victims of the 
disaster and for other crippled and unfortunate Africans. 

* * ** 
They served Africans. 

A career of unusual length and unstinting devotion in 
the education of girls was the contribution to African 
progress of Miss Ellen Margaret Cooke, who died recently 
at Ladysmith at the age of ninety. She came to Natal in 
the early nineties and after gaining some experience, be- 
came principal of St. Hilda’s College for Native girls, near 
Ladysmith. This post she held with great competence 
for fifty years, from 1897 to 1947, when she retired. She 
was a woman of great force of character who influenced 
profoundly many hundreds of Zulu girls who passed through 
her hands, teaching them not only domestic and manual 
crafts, but the Christian way of life which she had found 
and followed. 

Archdeacon Hulme, who passed to Higher Service 
recently in England, came from successful work in the East 
End of London, not long after the Boer War, to be Dean of 
Bloemfontein. Some years later he exchanged offices 
with Archdeacon Weekes and his new work involved the 
supervision of Anglican missions in the Orange Free 
State. To this service he devoted for many years his gifts 
of loyalty, enthusiasm, shrewdness, friendliness and kindly 
humour. He was a very happy collaborator with mission- 
aries of other churches than his own, unfailingly loyal to his 
own very definite convictions and at the same time delight- 
ing in fellowship with others. He was a most valuable and 
welcome member of more than one General Missionary 
Conference, which he enriched with his robust sense and 
ready humour. His loving spirit set many others on fire, 

* * * * 
Two important Conferences. 

The Institute of Race Relations has announced its plans 

for a second Winter School to be held in Pietermaritzburg 
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from the 6th to the 12th of July. The buildings of St. 
John’s School for Girls have been lent for the purpose and 
the Municipality is co-operating in many ways. Hostel 
accommodation will be available for Non-Europeans, but 
others must make their own plans about where they will 
stay. There will be a registration fee of 10/6 for the whole 
period or 2/6 a day for any who can attend for part of the 
time only. Natalians are asked to send their names, addresses. 
and registration fees to Miss E. R. Guy, Girls’ High School, 
Pietermaritzburg, and others to the Rev. Basil Holt, P.O. 
Box 97, Johannesburg. The general topic of the School 
will be ‘‘ Ourselves and the Social Order ”’ and this will be 
dealt with in lectures, discussions, study groups, dramatics, 
etc. 

The Christian Council of South Africa is also holding a 
winter conference this year. Its topic will be ‘“‘ The 
Christian citizen in a multi-racial society’? The partici- 
pants are to be mainly elected representatives from all the 
Churches and Mission Bodies associated with the Council, 
but there will also be authorised representatives of certain 
other Churches, while a limited number of tickets will be 
available to members of the public who will be welcome as 
observers. It is the earnest hope of the leaders of the 
Christian Council that there may come from this confer- 
ence a clear lead from authoritative Christian opinion to 
the people of South Africa, and to this end the Conference 
is commended to the prayers of Christian people, with the 
reminder that it was while the first group of Christians 
were at prayer that they received the Pentecostal outpour- 
ing of God the Holy Spirit. Further information may be 
obtained from the Rev. A. W. Blaxall, P.O. Box 42, Roode- 
poort, Transvaal, and gifts to assist in the necessary 
expenses of organisation may be sent to the same address. 

* * * * 
Broadcast from a Mission Church. 

History was made recently when for the first time in the 
history of the South African Broadcasting Corporation a 
religious service was broadcast from a mission church. 
The privilege fell to Zion Church, Paarl. This Church, 
founded originally by the London Missionary Society for 
the Cape Coloured people, was later handed over to the 
Dutch Reformed Church when the London Missionary 
Society, in accordance with its policy of pioneering, moved 
further into the interior of South Africa. The occasion of 
the broadcast was the formal handing over of the new 
Afrikaans hymnbook of the Coloured Mission Church of 
the Dutch Reformed Church of the Cape Province, by the 
Hymnbook Committee, to the Mission Church. The 
Church choir and a quartette of three teachers from a 
mission school and a missionary sang some of the hymns 
from the new hymnbook. The many letters and telegrams 
that arrived at the Mission House during the week after the 
service proved the success of the broadcast service. 
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Graduation Address at Fort Hare 


By The Deputy Vice-Chancellor, Mrs. W. de Vos Malan. 


WOULD like to express to the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of South Africa and to the Principal and 
Council of Fort Hare my deep appreciation of the singular 
honour conferred on me as a woman, of deputising for the 
Vice-Chancellor at this graduation ceremony. 


My interest in Non-European education has been life- 
long, first in girlhood with a father as headmaster, and a 
mother closely connected with early missionaries in the 
Eastern Province and Basutoland, and, in my married life, 
with my husband as an educationalist. A long-wished-for 
desire to visit your educational institution has been ful- 
filled by your invitation for me to preside here to-day. 


’ May I, at the outset, pay a tribute to my worthy colleague 
on the Council of the University of South Africa, Dr. 
Alexander Kerr, first Principal of your institution, who has 
served you nobly for thirty-three years? With quiet 
dignity and forcefulness, Dr. Kerr pleaded the cause of 
Fort Hare on our Council and gave our members some idea 
of the unfailing faith he possessed in, and the ideals he 
cherished for, one of the youngest of our university colleges. 
He coupled high idealism with practical efficiency, and 
with Scotch thoroughness and caution laid very sure 
foundations. He believed in disciplined scholarship, 
hard work and stability of character. Pioneer work calls 
for patience, forbearance, vision. All these Dr. Kerr 
possessed. Probably his greatest attribute was his 
human relations with his fellow-men. As a friend and 
admirer of his work said to me, ‘‘ Alexander Kerr made his 
finest contribution to Christian education by his knack of 
building up individual friendships. He proved a friend 
to those he served, and many a young African will 
remember with gratitude the wise counsel and under- 
standing of a fatherly head.” 


Dr. Kerr retired at a momentous juncture in the history 
6f Fort Hare, when it wasfeltthat a more important status 
should be given to the institution as a university college. 
A big step forward has been taken by your affiliation with 
Rhodes University. With the help of this larger, experi- 
‘nced and sympathetic institution, you can move forward 
to the ultimate goal, foreshadowed by the Brookes Com- 
miss on in their 1947 report and desired by you, of be- 
coming an independent University. The Commission 
suggested that the future policy of Fort Hare should be 
shaped towards the attainment of this end as soon as the 
College attained the status which would be expected of a 
European College aspiring to independence. The Com- 
mission pertinently added, “‘ Non-European education 
should not have in any way an inferior status.’ It also 


remarked that the time was probably ripe for a considerable 
expansion of Fort Hare. 

What a task lies before you and your newly appointed 
Principal, Professor Dent, formerly a member of your 
Staff, who will bring his knowledge of the aims and ideals 
of Fort Hare to bear upon the undertaking of formulating 
any new policy in the suggested expansion of the College. 
To bring an institution to a great height is one thing, to 
keep it there and to rise to even greater heights is another. 
It will require courage and daring and some imagination 
in education to formulate new ideas which will fit them- 
selves into the old accepted traditional academic form of 
education. 

But post-war construction and new schemes of educa- 
tional adjustments to meet the needs of a changed world 
challenge audacity. 

As this is probably the last graduation ceremony con- 
ducted by the University of South Africa, it marks the 
closing of one period of the history of Fort Hare and the 
entrance to a new. 

As you will be affiliated with one University and will not 
need to plan your courses to suit the majority views of 
members of Senate of several constituent colleges who had 
of necessity to standardise curricula, may I from a woman’s 
point of view suggest that daring departures be made from 
the accepted ideas of what at present purports to comprise 
the best education of women ? 

No prejudice of sex exists at Fort Hare, where a small 
section of women students share equally in the studies of 
men and are confident that all that concerns them will be 
given sympathetic consideration. 

My plea for a new outlook is based upon recent educa- 
tional thought. 

Fifty years ago it was audacious to claim equal cultural 
rights for men and women. For women to emulate their 
menfolk in scholarship was both against nature and com- 
mon sense. Women’s education was based on utility and 
ornament, not on mental activity and intellectual attain- 
ment. 

The battle of equal rights began. Leaders of the 
feminist movement claimed that women were capable 
of culture as lofty as that of men, and their faith has been 
amply justified. Women have proved that they are as 
capable of doing everything that men do, and educationalists 
will not deny that the best minds in each group are fully 
the equal of the other. Women in all branches of learn- 
ing have talents worth while developing for the good of the 
State. Women acknowledge their debt of gratitude to the 
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pioneers of higher education who battled successfully for 
the equality of opportunity with men. 
But now in this post-war period of the re-orientation of 


education, when efforts are being made to develop persona- " 


lities according to the lives they will eventually lead, the 
question has been raised as to whether the protagonists of 
equality for both sexes were not blinded by their enthusiasm 
to the real interests and needs of women. ‘They insisted 
that they could: see no reason why men and women should 
not have identical education, and when women’s colleges 
were established they were established as counterparts of 
men’s. As one of our modern educationalists has put it : 
“Equality of educational opportunity became synony- 
mous with imitation and has persisted, despite a good deal 
of responsible criticism, to the present day. Women still 
prove their equality by striving for identity in ways of 
learning, in subjects taught, in academic ritual. They 
want to show that they are not so much the equals of men 
as their duplicates.” 

Present-day theorists challenge the efficacy of this 
identical education. They feel the necessity for a critical 
examination of women’s education based on differentia- 
tion rather than on identity. Women’s education has been 
modelled on men’s, without any relation to their particular 
needs or their function in society. Their dual function as 
home-makers and wage-earners largely affects the issue of 
differentiation. 

Differentiation depends on the different lives men and 
women will lead and the part they should, or will, play in a 
civilized community. 

The general theory in higher education of intellectual 
parity of men and women has led us to accept the maxim 
that woman has best contributed to a civilized community 
by the professional status she has gained, the triumph she 
has secured in entering upon a successful career and obtain- 
ing economic independence and security. We cannot 
also fail to admit that identical aim has promoted intellec- 
tual disciplines, taught the art of living together and 
developed the emotional and spiritual lives of both sexes, 
but it has had little bearing upon the majority of women 
students’ eventual roles of home-makers, and lays too much 
stress upon their careers. 

In reality the proportion of women who follow a career 
for any length of time is negligible. It is a common fact, 
supported by statistical evidence, that the majority of 
women become home-makers. In some countries as low 
a number as two out of three women are mainly occupied 
as wives and mothers and in this capacity are more influen- 
tial for the future well-being of mankind. ‘To fulfil this 
function successfully they must cultivate many talents, 
provision for which is not adequately met in our present- 
day educational system. 

The difficulty with which we are now faced is how to 
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reconcile two opposing schools of thought when, in one,, 
for half a century, education has been interpreted 
as the ability to perform the same functions as men, 
and the other is asking whether it might not be better for 
the individual woman to cultivate the things best suited to 
her mind, her aptitudes and occupation. ‘Too much stress, 
the modern educationalist thinks, is laid upon intellectual 
specialization and rigid academic standards. ‘Traditional 
subjects have a disproportionate importance, and weak- 
nesses in subjects such as mathematics or foreign languages 
are not allowed to be compensated for by ability in art, 
music or domestic science. 

Reforms will have to start in girls’ schools by experi+ 
mentation with curricula devised to meet women’s special 
needs and by persuading educatjonal authorities that tra- 
ditional subjects can, without prejudice to intellectual 
attainment, be replaced by more feminine arts. 

The universities will have to co-operate, not only by 
making it possible to admit girls who have attained the 
required standard in the new subjects chosen for an acade- 
mic course, but by so arranging their degree courses that 
women can continue to the highest level such aspects of 
study as are appropriate to their needs. 

As Fort Hare has identical education, would it not be 
possible to make more than one daring venture in the 
scheme of expansion for the future ? It is easier to pioneer 
than to modify and adapt what has already been developed. 

May I make a few suggestions ? Domestic science, a 
degree and a diploma course would suggest itself first. 

A course of study in public health, fitting into your B.Sc. 
hygiene or medical aid course, would be valuable. With 
the work of the National Health Foundation developing, I 
see no reason why women could not be usefully employed. 

Housing, town-planning for new housing schemes, 
industrial welfare, possible training of women probation 
officers would fall under sociology. 

In education in the not too distant future, a degree 
course might be built up around the visual and auditory 
arts in their theory, history and application to modern life 
A special one-year course, such as we have at Huguenot. 
College for students who have completed a primary 
teacher’s course at a training college, might be instituted. 
Attention might also be paid to the new idea in education 
of-in-service training of teachers wishing to take a short 
refresher or further course after years of teaching. 

Other courses suitable to the vital influence of women as 
women will suggest themselves with the march of time and 
the need of adaptation. Growth may be slow, but the 
success of your institution will depend on quality and not 
on quantity. 

In conclusion, may I plead for the retention and exten- 
sion of the spiritual forces which have contributed to the 
steady growth of Fort Hare? Absence of religious beliefs. 
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‘means the absence of definite moral forces of the highest 


kind. The want of these, either in individuals or in a race, 
is a serious want. Spiritual results are our best results. 
The supreme test of.our educational system is the men 
and women it produces, and without the kindled cons- 
cience they cannot make their best contribution to the wel- 
fare of mankind. - 
Education is for service. A university education which 
does not fit students for responsibilities of service is wasted. 
You cannot look upon higher education as a personal 


acquisition or think that you only are stamped with the 


hall-mark of culture. It must find its stamp in the service 
‘of others. | 

In the present chaotic conditions of the world, with 
economic stress and distorted values of life, doors of service 
are open to you as never before. 

The spirit of an institution, like other great things, is 
hard to define, but very real. There is something that is 
not found elsewhere,—a standard of life, an atmosphere. 

With the spiritual values of Fort Hare rooted and 
grounded in your university life, you should all be united 
to seek that which is for the highest good of all. 

The Principal, in thanking Mrs. De Vos Malan for the 
thoughtful and challenging address she had delivered, 
congratulated her on being the first woman in South Africa 
to be appointed Deputy Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of South Africa, an honour she had richly deserved by the 
active interest she had shown in higher education, and 
especially in the higher education of women, over a long 
period of time. 

‘““You have to-day conferred degrees on 99 graduands, a 
record, even though just short of 100, that number to which 
special significance is often ascribed, and which we had 
hoped would be reached on this occasion. In your 
address you referred to this as possibly the last graduation 
ceremony to be held here under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of South Africa, and may have noted that that 
announcement was received with quietness. This is 
because we here value the benefits we have received 
through our association with that University which you 
represent among us today ; through it we have been brought 
into close contact with University work in a number of 

~other centres, members of our staff have had the opportu- 
nity of meeting others engaged on the same task, and the 
work of our students has been examined by a widely 
diffused group of examiners who know that the standard 
of work done here, for these degrees, conforms to the 
standards demanded in the Colleges which have made up 
that University. 

“ We thank you for your emphasis on the importance of 
the education of women, and for your thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the direction in which it should be developed. 
What you have said will be studied with care. In this 
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College we believe in the education of women and would 
be glad to see the number we are able to receive increased.”’ 

Principal Dent suggested that if any member of the 
Congregation, with the means to help, shared these views, 
few more worthy causes cou!d be found for the use of those 
means than the enlargement of the Women’s Hostel 
Elukhanyisweni, and continued: “I want to add a 
special word of thanks for the closing parts of your address, 
and to express the hope that through the long years of its 
future this College will remain faithful to those principles 
which have so far guided its development.” 

In congratulating those who had just been raised to 
graduate status, he said that he imagined that many of 
them, when they started on University studies, were like 
men who had lived in a valley surrounded by hills which 
enclosed the whole world. Those who had studied aright 
had now climbed some of those hills and had gained a 
vision of the vast territories which lay beyond, and he 
trusted that the stimulus of that vision would spur them on 
to explore those territories of knowledge and service thus 
opened to their view. He expressed also the special 
commendation and congratulations of the College to the 
parents of the new graduates. “It is not easy for those 
who have not been required to make similar sacrifices to 
realize at what cost opportunity has been given to those 
who have now received their degrees. Many a parent has 
continued to wear old clothes beyond the time at which 
they would have been discarded, in order that a son or a 
daughter might wear a blazer at College ; in many homes 
all expenditure, even that on food, has been cut to the 
barest necessities and beyond, in order that a child of the 
home might receive this opportunity. You must be tast- 
ing some of the reward of your sacrifice to-day, proud of 
what your son or your daughter has now achieved. We 
congratulate you and share your pride in this achievement, 
and we trust that these graduates of to-day will so use their 
knowledge and the opportunities which your sacrifices 
have opened up for them, that your just pride and joy in 
them may increase as the years pass.” 

AMONGST THE GRADUATES 

Space does not allow us to give the full list of graduands, 
but we are glad to record the names of the five students 
who received Masters’ Degrees and of two who successfully 
completed Honours Bachelor courses. 

Master of Arts (Department of African Studies) : 

Mzamane, Godfrey Isaac Malunga, B.A. (Hons.) : 

Thesis: ‘“‘ A Concise Treatise in Phuthi with Special 
Reference to its Relationship with Nguni and 
Sotho.” 

Master of Arts (Department of Anthropology) : 

Pitje, Godfrey Mokgonane, B.A. : 

Thesis : “‘ Traditional and Modern Systems of Male 
Education among the Pedi and Cognate Tribes.” 
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Master of Arts (Department of Sociology) : 
Budaza, Gilbert Simo, B.A. (Hons.) : 


Thesis : “‘ The Native Separatist Church Movement.’’ 


Master of Science (Department of Zoology) : 
Mji, Diliz’intaba John, B.Sc. (with distinction) : 
Thesis: ‘‘The Parasites of Ardea Melanocephala 
from the Eastern Province.’ 
Mokhehle, Clement Ntsu Cicero, B.Sc. (Hons.) ieaith 
distinction) : 
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Thesis: ‘‘ Parasites of the Swift Caffrapus Caffer 
Caffer with Description of One New Genus and 
Eight New Species.” 
Honours Bachelor (Department of Psychology): Arts. 
Mootsi, Livingstone, B.A. 
Honours Bachelor (Department of Mathematics) Science. 
Tshaka, Present Ndod’ophumo, B.Sc. 


Christian Council Notes 


Mixed Marriages Bill. Concern at the intention of 
the Government to prohibit mixed marriages and the un- 
satisfactory provisions of the Bill before Parliament, by 
which the onus of deciding the race of the parties involved 
rests on the minister conducting the marriage, led to a 
special meeting of the Council’s Action Committee early 
in May. It was felt, during the discussion of the matter, 
that though the practical details of the Bill were full of 
difficulties, the main objection to it from the Christian 
standpoint lay in its making criminal an act that lies within 
the natural law, and thus aiming a blow at the basis of the 
Christian democratic way of life. 

Mixed marriages, in the present state of society in South 
Africa, might be most inexpedient, and almost all clergy 
discouraged them because of the suffering visited upon the 
children. To prohibit such marriages, however, and to 
make them a criminal act is fundamentally unchristian. 


It was felt that in the short time that was available a 
public statement would best serve to make this objection 
known, and a draft was prepared for submission to the 
leaders of the larger denominations. When finally 
published the statement was signed by the Most Rev. the 
Archbishop of Cape Town, the President of the Methodist 
Conference, the Vicar Apostolic of Cape Town (Bishop 
Hennemann, S.A.C.), the Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church, the Chairman of the Congregational Executive, 
the General Secretary of the Baptist Union, and Col. Hal 
Beckett of the Salvation Army. 


The statement read :— 


“With respect to the Prohibition of Mixed Marriages 


Bill now before Parliament, We, representing the Christian 
Churches cited, affirm : 
1. That the contracting of marriages between partners 


of different races is not contrary to the Law of God as 


declared by Jesus Christ ; 

2. That we regard such marriages as inexpedient and 
likely to produce unhappy results for the children, 
but not as in themselves forbidden ; 

3. That hitherto public opinion has been sufficiently 
effective to reduce such unions from 133 out of 14,135 


marriages of Europeans in 1925 to 77 out of 28,385 in 
1946. 

In view of the above, we maintain that the proposed legis- 
lation is unchristian and unnecessary ; and, in respect of 
the duties devolving upon ministers of religion who are 
marriage officers, are of the opinion that the provisions of 
the Bill create enormous practical difficulties.” 

Native Education Commission. The Question- 
naire sent out by the present Government Commission on 
Native Education has been carefully considered by the 
Council, and memoranda on the subject have been pro- 
duced and submitted by the Council’s Education Section 
under the convenership of Dr. Alexander Kerr and in 
co-operation with the Church of Scotland Mission Coun- 
cil, and by the Transvaal Missionary Association, under the 
chairmanship of Archdeacon Rouse. 

The International Committee on Chrissian Litera- 
ture for Africa is investigating the need for a common 
Service Book for schools and colleges, with particularly in 
mind non-mission schools, which the Committee anticipates 
will be established in increasing numbers in the future. 
As part of the investigation, preliminary information has 
been sought by the Council from various mission schools 
and colleges in the Union with respect to their present 
practice and the Service Book (if any) now being used, and 
enquiring whether such a book would be welcomed. 

The International Committee has also decided to make 
available small grants to missionaries and other approved 
writers to enable them to get clerical help, travel, or leisure 
for such writing. This is being done in view of the exten- 
sive need of simple theological literature in Africa. Applie 
cations must be made through the Christian Councils. 

Dr. Hendrik Kraemer, Director of the Ecumenical 
Institute of the World Council of Churches, writes to 
supply information regarding a Conference of Mission- 
aries on furlough, which will be held at the Institute at 
Chateau de Bossey, Switzerland, from October 14th to 
November 7th, 1949. Three candidates may be con- 
sidered from each constituent Council of the International 
Missionary Council, at whose request the Conference is 
being arranged. The course is designed ‘‘ for missiona- 
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ries on furlough, whose experience has brought them in 
contact with the vastly changed situation in the mission 
field and in the Church abroad.” 

Each day will begin with Bible study centring on chap- 
ters 1 to 12 of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, since 
the Epistle is ‘‘ eminently a missionary epistle and deals 
with the problems of building the Church.” The course 
will concern itself with two main topics of study : (i) The 
Ecumenical Movement, its present structure and its future, 


(ii) The new issues facing the missions and both “ Older ” 
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and ‘‘ Younger ’’ churches in a totally new situation. @his 
includes the growing collaboration and integration of the 
International Missionary Council and the World Council 
of Churches. : 

“ If there has ever been a time for rethinking Missions, 
their foundation and aim,”’ writes Dr. Kraemer, “ it is the 
present time.” Applications to attend the course should 
be made through the Christian Council, from whom further 
details may be obtained. 


S.G.P, 
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Sursum Corda 
' By B. B. Mdledle, B.A. 


“« But think on me when it shall be well with thee.’’—Genesis 
40: 14. 
PSYCHOLOGISTS tell us that man is a willing, feeling 
and thinking being. These are the three factors that 
-constitute his mental experiences. Indeed some philoso- 
phers give as proof of their very existence the functioning 
-of the faculty of thinking. ‘‘ Cogito ergo sum,’—‘‘ I think 
therefore I am,’’—said Descartes, a French philospher 
years ago. , 

It would appear therefore as if the thinking faculty were 
a common possession of all human beings. Yet that is not 
the way in which this man views it. He divides mankind 
into thinking and non-thinking groups. Prof. Harold 
Laski, in one of his books, refers to what used to be 
called a ‘‘ swinish multitude,” i.e.,a group of non-thinkers. 

There was a time when Greece seemed to be producing 
great thinkers in profusion—a state of affairs which was a 
result of the make-up of their social life. The slaves whom 
they kept did all the menial jobs, thus providing the Greeks 
with much leisure to indulge in mental speculation. 

Allied with this faculty of thinking, is the act of remem- 
bering. It plays no mean part in our lives. One of the 
most pathetic sights in life is that of a man who has lost his 
powers of memory. If he leaves his house, his relatives 
and neighbours are much concerned about his finding his 
way back home. In school, where would the students be 
if their memory failed them in an examination room ? 

The Scriptures also seem never to tire of reminding us 
to remember. ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy.’’ ‘‘ Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, while the evil days come not.”” ‘“‘ Remember Lot’s 
wife.” ‘Lord, remember me when Thou comest into thy 
kingdom.”’ ‘‘ This do in remembrance of Me.” 

As man’s experiences are varied, some good and others 
bad, there are some things he would like to forget as soon 
as they are done, but they force themselves upon his con- 
scious mind, Themistocles must have been going through 
this experience when he cried out, “ O teach me the art 


of remembering, for I often remember those things I 
wish to forget, and forget those things I wish to remember.” 
The words I have chosen for my text are taken from an 
incident in Pharoah’s gaol. Here Joseph finds himself in 
gaol falsely accused by awoman. With him are Pharoah’s 
chief officers, a baker and a butler, who have oftended 
their master. Gaol life is not pleasant, and was never 
meant to be pleasant. No doubt these three men must: 
have shared the ins and outs of their prison experiences.. 
Joseph must have told them how his presence there was 
due to a false accusation by Potiphar’s wife. We know, 
moreover, that they shared with him their dreams. We 
Africans know from experience how social relations may 
be disturbed by a bad dream, and a great deal of trouble 
gone to to get a dream interpreted by those who have the 
ability to do so. The butler and the baker both had 
dreams, and were worrying about their interpretation. 
Fortunately for them, Joseph was the master of the game,, 
and the interpretation proved true. grok 

It was at this juncture that Joseph made his solemn. 
appeal, “‘ Think on me when it shall be well with thee:’’,. 
and then there follow the tragic words in a later verse, 
“* Yet did not the chief butler remember Joseph, but forgat 
him.” Joseph must have realised that if he was an expert 
in interpreting dreams, he still had much leeway to make 
up in studying human nature. If perhaps he had put his. 
request thus: ‘‘ Think on me when you are in trouble 
again,’ he would probably have met with success, The 
slogan best known is that of ‘‘ A friend in need being a 
friend indeed.’ It is when clouds darken that our 
memories sharpen, but when the sun is bright, and the 
path is smooth, our sense of appreciation is dull. 

Mghayi puts the same thought beautifully in his book, 
UMghayi wasenTaB ozuko. ‘‘I was the eldest son in my 
family,” he says, ‘‘ and according to Native custom, the 
orphaned children of my cousins became my responsi- 
bility. I fed them, clothed them, and educated them, and 
when they became teachers, I had no greater enemies than 
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th®. ‘Oh, don’t tell me about Samuel, I know all about 
him,’ they were often heard to say.” 

' Let‘us not act as the chief butler did. All of us have 
some obligation to society. I like the story told by Chief 
Shadrack Zibi, at the opening of the Livingstone Hall at 
Fort Hare. He and Mr. H. B. Piliso had brought a sum 
of £1,000 collected from mine labourers on the Reef as 
“their contribution towards the building. Chief Zibi in 

handing over the cheque said, ‘‘ I am like a man who stayed 


with his wife in a double-storey building. One day when © 


they were sitting in one room downstairs, a lion un- 
expectedly appeared at the door. The man.at once took 
to his heels and quickly climbed up the stairs, and anxious- 
ly watched developments from the top. 
“The wife stealthily got a big stick, and gave the lion 
} suchiiai blow ‘that it died. The husband came down and 
' embraced his wife, and said, ‘ Good lady, you and I have 
‘ done a good piece of work to-day. We have killed a lion.’ 
I am exactly in the position of that man to-day, continued 
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Chief Zibi; the money I have brought you is from the goat- 
skin bags of the red blanket Natives. Remember, there- 
fore, when you move up and down these beautiful lecture- 
rooms, what you owe to these ‘ reds.’ ”’ 

May I pass that same message to you? ‘This country is 
borne by the Johannesburg mines, and without ‘these, it 
would be insolvent in a day. Your people play no small 
part in those mines. They expect much from you when 
you complete your term of training. They look to you 
for guidance. They expect you to show an intelligent 
outlook on the affairs of State and Church. They look for 
something more than that, for polished intelligence may 
produce an educated savage, who is worse than a illiterate 
man. In a word, they look for a sound character, which 
will stand like a rock when the waves of evil beat upon it. 

May their expectation, “‘ Think on me when it shall be 
well with thee,’ not meet with the reply, “‘ Yet did not 
the chief butler remember Joseph, but forgat him.” 


The Bantu Refuge, Germiston. 


By Rev. A. A. Kidwell. 


F anyone needs a tonic for mind, body and soul let him 
get into touch with Mr. J. T. Paynter, 16 Treffrey 
Place, Germiston, and arrange for a visit to the Bantu 
Refuge, Germiston. We hear so much of hatred, suspi- 
cion and bad blood amongst the races in South Africa that 
it is a thrill to see what White people are doing for Non- 
‘Europeans at the Bantu Refuge. No less than 177 are 
. cared for, housed, fed and nursed by sympathetic, thought- 
ful Europeans. The wireless broadcasts music, and some 
ef the old stagers—some of them out of shape—become 
young and dance in the Native fashion. I did a bit myself. 
‘The lame, the cripple, the deaf and dumb, the blind are 
there and are free from worry as far as food, accommoda- 
ation, and attention are concerned. 
. Whenever I think of the Bantu Refuge I remember the 
-words of our Lord as given to us in St. Matthew 25, v.40: 
“* Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, 
even these least, ye did it unto Me.” The variety of 
-human nature at the Bantu Refuge is a psychological and 
refreshing challenge. Some border on mental cases, some 
shew defiant independence, some are meek and mild, all 
sare extraordinarily patient. There is a Hottentot woman 
there and it is worth while travellingto Germiston to study 
her alone. She took a violent dislike to me and I had to 
keep at a distance. Possibly my collar was like a red rag 
to a bull to her! The women’s quarters were a contrast to 
the men’s. The latter took little pride in their dormitories, 
but some of the women were as dainty and artistic in their 
small allotted spaces as Europeans. One man built his 


own hut ; he isa practical ‘‘ Isolationist’’ and will not 
associate with the common herd. 

The blind, the deaf, the cripple, the old, the diseased, 
gather there. What a beautiful manifestation of practical 
Christianity ! 

The cost per month to keep these 177 Non-Europeans 
is about £500. 

Rotarians, Guilders, Churches and individuals should 
spend about two hours some afternoon to see this type of 
human service. Mr. A. C. Turner is the Superintendent, 
Box 39, Germiston, and Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Hibbert are 
Assistant Secretary and Matron, respectively. 


There has been a stark revelation of the strength 
and resourcefulness of the people. who support evil 
causes, and the embarrassment and weakness of 
the people who support good causes. The latter, 
making little more than verbal protests and nervous 
gestures until a situation has got quite out of hand, 
have looked on with growing bewilderment, grief, 
horror, and helplessness while the former got things 
done, expanded their instruments of power, and 
seized all the positions of strategic and tactical 
advantage. The champions of the good have not 
had the knowledge, the quickness of mind, the 
instant courage, and the firm will that were needed 
to stop the rot. 

—T. E. Jessop, 


| 
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The Bantu Hope—Vanderbijl Park 


By G. F. 


HE motto of the late Dr. Hendrik van der Bijl, the 
founder of Vanderbijl Park, and the man after whom 
itis named, might well have been ‘“‘ A happy populace is a 
good one, morally, physically and financially.” It was 
possibly with that thought in mind that the planners and 
architects planned Vanderbijl Park as it is, with wide 
boulevards, numerous parks and children’s playgrounds, 
lawns, gardens and trees, comfortable houses standing in 
spacious grounds and other amenities too numerous to 
mention at this stage. While planning all these things the 
planners thought it only right to provide also for the Native 
population. The same principles used in the formation, 
of the European sections of the town have been applied in 
the building of the Native townships, of which there are 
to be six on the Western and four on the North-Eastern 
boundaries, to house the Native labour to be employed in 
the industries situated in the eight Industrial Develop- 
ment Areas set aside for that purpose. These townships 
will be described later. 

The problem of Native Administration in South Africa 
is one of the most popular—second to the Atom Bomb— 
subjects of discussion in the world to-day. There are 
those who maintain that the Native people should be given 
a fairer deal and that they should be raised from racial 
infancy to racial manhood in a few short years. On the 
other hand, there are those who, knowing and under- 
standing the Native’s psychological make-up, maintain— 
and quite rightly too—that too rapid a rise in the standard 
of living of the Bantu would be disastrous to both Black 
and White alike. In the Transvaal, as a result of the gold 
mines and the subsequent large flow of money, there exists 
what might almost be called a cult, thousands strong, 
ranging bétween the ages of sixteen and twenty-five years. 
The members of this cult proudly call themselves Tsotses, 
and, rather than soil their hands by working, prefer to live 
off the earnings of the honest, hardworking but gullible 
Native, who is merely in the Transvaal to earn money the 
hard way and who returns to his home when his contract 
of service has been completed. It is the Tsotses who are 
responsible for the enormous crime incidence on the Reef. 
They are the African counterpart of the French Apaches 
and the American ‘“‘ Dead End Kids ’’—the drones in a 
nation working hard to restore its former glory and honour. 
The Tsotse is the product of too rapid a rise from a simple 
way of living to the more complicated and higher civiliza- 
tion of the White man. 

The last paragraph has not, seemingly, any bearing on 
the subject in hand, but it is necessary to give the reader 
some idea of the enormity of the task facing the Non- 
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European Affairs Department at Vanderbijl Park. Give 
the, Native residents bigger wages and better living con- 
ditions than anywhere else in the country, and at their 
present stage of evolution a percentage of them will join 
the ranks of the parasites and scavengers, become absolute- 
ly unscrupulous and a liability to the rest of the Native 
people. It is hoped, however, that by giving the Bantu 
people of Vanderbijl Park good living conditions they will 
not present the problem that the residents of Reef Loca- 
tions, such as Orlando, Newclare and others are. 

I have said that the Native Townships, one of which is 
nearing completion, are planned as any model European: 
Township may be planned, for beauty, health and the 
comfort of the inhabitants. Each Native Township, or 
Unit as they are called at Vanderbijl Park, is to consist of 
approximately 1,300 houses, one shopping centre run by 
the local authority—the profits from which are to be 
diverted for social services— one Post Office, a Beer Hall 
and Social Centre, three churches, two intermediate and 
one high school,a general clinic, which is equipped to 
handle anything from a cut finger to the cure of infectious 
diseases, creches, a sports centre, consisting of three tennis 
courts, two football fields and an athletic track, spre , 
children’s playgrounds, gardens and trees. 

There are different types of houses, so as to give duis in-. 
habitants the opportunity of renting houses and living in 
the vicinities they choose. The different designs: are as 
follows: 230 semi-detached three-bedrooméd, 600'semi-: 
detached two-bedroomed, 400 semi-detached one-bed-- 
roomed and 90 detached three-bedroomed. houses, at a: 
monthly rental of £2 7s. 6d., £2 0s. 0d., £1 15s.-0d., and! 
£2 10s. Od., respectively. Each house consists of a kitchen: . 
complete with wood stove, hot water boiler, a sink in which. 
to wash the eating utensils, anda storage cupboard; a 
bathroom complete with bath, shower and lavatory pan ;, 
one or two bedrooms and a living room, except in the: casé- 
of the semi-detached one-bedroomed houses which. are: 
planned as bed-sittingrooms. There are, in addition, 
one, two or three electric light points, as the case may be, 
which serve the whole house, and one electric plug point. 
To facilitate the acquisition of property by residents, a 
sub-economic loan scheme has been put into operation 
through which detached houses can be purchased and paid 
for over a period of forty years at three and a half percent 
interest, the most expensive house being valued at. five 
hundred and twenty-five pounds. 

The old system of night-soil removal has been totally 
replaced by water-borne sewerage disposal. The advant- 
ages are obvious. The Health and Social services -are 
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Government subsidised, so there is no possibility of in- 
efficient services because of the lack of funds. A charge 
of five-eighths of a penny is made per electric unit used, 
above the initial ten units which are free. Water is 
plentiful and may be used free of charge. 

~ To house the migrant and unmarried male workers, 
provision has been made for the construction of seven 
hostels, each to have canteens, indoor recreational facilities 
and a cafeteria system of feeding the 3,000 Natives to be 
accommodated in each. The whole project, townships 
and hostels, is to be administered by Natives under the 
supervision of a European. The scheme, however, has 
not yet been put into operation and it remains to be seen 
whether the Natives, who are notoriously harsh in their 
treatment of their fellow beings, will prove capable of 
governing their charges justly and impartially. 

‘The reader may decide for him- or herself as to whether 
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any effort has been spared by the local authority to raise 
the standard of living of the Natives employed in Vander- 
bijl Park. The scheme, it will be realised, is enormous 
and will only be in full working order after some years 
have elapsed. 

‘The probable effect of all these heretofore unheard-of 
conditions will be—if the Tsotses can be forced to become 
useful citizens and the Natives from the Reserves persuad- 
ed from reverting to their tribal customs and unhygienic 
modes of living— thatthe standard of living ofthe working 
Native is raised considerably and that a nucleus of semi- 
skilled industrial Native labour will be formed around 
which can be built a whole nation of semi-skilled artisans. 
Rome was not built in a day, nor will the Native people be 
raised from their civilization in a few years to that of the 
White man. It will take time, patience and an inexhaust- 
able amount of energy. 


Fort Hare Notes 


SOME RECENT APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. Stephen H. H. Wright, B.Sc. (Hons.); A.M.I. 
Struct. E., O.B.E.; has been appointed to the post of 
Registrar, rendered vacant by the resignation of Miss B. 
D. Tooke. Mr. Wright joined the staff of King’s College, 
Budo, in 1926 and served there as Teacher, Bursar, Regis- 
trar and for sometime as Vice-Principal, until 1939, when he 
was invited to fill the responsible post of Educational 
Secretary-General for Protestant Missions in Uganda. He 
served in this capacity until November 1948, and his work 
has been very highly commended by both Government 
and Church Educational authorities. He resigned from 
that service only because Mrs. Wright’s health demanded 
a transfer from the equatorial zone. The people in 
Uganda were very sorry to lose their services. “It is an 
itl wind. that blows nobody any good,” and Uganda’s loss 
is Fort Hare’s gain. 

-j * * * * 

Dr. O. F. Raum, B.A. (Honours in Philosophy), Ph.D. 
<Faculty of Education), Teachers’ Diploma, and Post 
‘Graduate Diploma in Anthropology, (all of London), has 
been appointed Senior Lecturer in Education from July 
ist, 1949. Dr. Raum is the son of a Lutheran Missionary, 
who has had considerable experience in both High School 
and Teacher Training College work in Britain, under the 
University of London, in Tanganyika under the Lutheran 
Missionary Society, and in Natal, where he was for some 
time a Lecturer in the Teacher Training College at 
Umpumulo. He obtained the Ph.D. degree for a thesis on 
the Educational System of an East African Tribe, and has, 
‘n addition, produced several other publications on educa- 
tional topics specifically related to Africa. His hobby is 
anthropology, and he is recognised as a competent autho- 


rity on this subject. He married a young Irish Doctor, 
who shares his interest in educational and mission work. 
During the war years she served as a Doctor in the Native 
wards at Grey’s Hospital in Maritzburg. They form a 
very welcome addition to the staff of the College. 

* * * * 


Rev. F. H. Brabant, M.A. (Oxon) has been appointed 
Senior Lecturer in Philosophy from July 1st. Mr. 
Brabant had a distinguished academic career in Great 
Britain; he has been described as a brilliant scholar, 
having been Residentiary Canon at Winchester Cathedral, 
Liddon student at Oxford in 1916, Bampton Lecturer in 
1936. He was Chaplain, Lecturer in Philosophy. and 
Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, from 1920 to 1931. 
He then came to South Africa to do Mission work, and 
from 1931 to 1937 he was Principal of the Theological 
College for African Theological Students at Isandhlwana, 
Zululand. He is resigning from the Principalship of St. 
Bede’s College for Africans at Umtata to take up this 
appointment at Fort Hare. 


* * * * 


Another new member of the staff at Fort Hare is Miss 
E. E. Frederick, who has recently arrived from England to 
take up the post of Lecturer in Bacteriology. Miss Frede« 
rick, a B.Sc. of the University of Reading, was formerly 
engaged as a bacteriologist, both in agriculture and public 
health, in England and Northern Ireland. She is especially . 
interested in the microbiology of farming and food pro- 
duction, and with her wide experience she will be a valuable 
addition not only to the staff of the College but to the local 
community. Miss Frederick’s appointment fills the 
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vacancy caused by, the retirement of the late Dr. L. J. J. 
Orpen last June. 
* * * rae 

Dr. P. E. Lander, M.A. (Cant.), D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.I.C. 
First Class Cambridge Diploma in Education, spent 
twenty-three years at the Punjab Agricultural College, 
Lyallpur, Pakistan, from which he retired as Principal. He 
had applied for the post of Registrar at this College in order 
to continue in educational work. He was, however, 
beyond the age to be considered for that appointment, but 
was asked whether he would come to help the College by 
accepting a temporary appointment as Lecturer in Educa- 
tion, to serve during the period before Dr. Raum’s arrival, 
and while Professor Rousseau is on leave next session, and 
the College is grateful to him for consenting to serve under 
those conditions. 

* * * * 

Miss D. A. Mamabolo, B.A., College Diploma in Edu- 
cation, has joined the staff as Assistant-Librarian. Miss 
Mamabolo entered this college as a student in February, 
1940 and qualified for the degree of B.A. in the University 
of South Africa in 1942, with English and History as her 
major subjects. In the intervening years she has been 
teaching African High School pupils and is now welcomed 
back as a member of the staff. 
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The new Lady Warden of Elukanyisweni is Miss E. B. 
Darke, M.A. (London) who was Head Mistress of Derby 
High School, England, for eleven years before coming to 
South Africa as Head Mistress of St. Cyprian’s School in 
Cape Town. After five years in that appointment, she 
became Head Mistress of St. Mary’s School, Johannes- 
burg, where she served for ten years. When she retired 


in 1940, she first joined the staff of St. Barnabas’ Mission, 


Ntlaza, and in 1941 transferred to the post of Lady Super- 
intendent of the Girls’ Hostel at St. Matthews, where she 
served with great acceptance for six years, before going 
further afield to a remote Mission Station at Daramombe 
in Southern Rhodesia. 
* * * * F 

With her is Miss H. C. Gardner. Before coming to 
South Africa in 1939, Miss Gardner had spent her time in 
Private Nursing and the management of a home. She 
then served under Miss Darke as Matron of St. Mary’s 
School in Johannesburg, and later followed Miss Darke to 
St. Matthews, where che was in charge of the Boys’ Board- 
ing Department from 1942 to 1946. The following two 
years were spent in similar work in Rhodesia. She has 
now taken charge of the new Dining Hall for Women 
Students at Elukanyisweni. 


Our Readers’ Views 


FEEBLE-MINDED NON-EUROPEANS 
To the Editor, The South African Outlook. 

Sir,—On page 50 of your April issue you quoted the 
reply given by the Minister of Social Welfare to a question 
from Senator Brookes regarding special institutions. I 
have since been able to read the full question and answer 
in the Hansard Report. There are several mis-statements 
in the reply of the Honourable Minister, the most import- 
ant being that with regard to accommodation for feeble- 
minded children and adolescents. The Minister stated 
that there’is a little accommodation at the Witrand Insti- 
tution. I was so glad to see this that I immediately wrote 
and asked if some of those on my long list could be con- 
sidered for admission. The Physician Superintendent of 
the Witrand Institution replied on the 11th of April saying 
that there is no provision for Non-Europeans in his Insti- 
tution, nor is there a specific institution anywhere in the 
Union. 

I must not allow myself to enlarge on this subject be- 
cause the tragedy of neglected feeble-minded persons in 
the Non-European community is a matter which has 
worried me for years. I am satisfied that the problem 
could only be dealt with by the State, but if some charitable- 
minded person will take the initiative and endeavour to 


establish a private institution, I shall be happy to hand 
over to him or her the information on my files. 
I am, Yours faithfully, sate) 
AW: BLAXALL. ro 
* * * * 5 
MISS MARGARET WRONG 

To the Editor, The South African Outlook. stipe 

Sir,—By the death of Miss Margaret Wrong in Uganda 
in 1948 at a comparatively early age, Africans and African 
students in particular, as well as those interested in African 
affairs, suffered a grievous loss. Miss Wrong spent her 
‘whole life in the Christian service of youth, but she devoted 
her last twenty years to the cultural and spiritual develop- 
ment of tropical Africa. Her wise counsel, based upon a 
knowledge of Africa unique in its depth, range-and 
sympathy, was of great service, not only to missions and 
churches, but also to Colonial Governments and education- 
al authorities. She was particularly concerned, as Secre- 
tary of the International Committee on Christian Litera- 
ture for Africa, in the provision of suitable books to satisfy 
the demands of the rapidly growing literacy in that con- 
tinent. 

We feel that many of her friends in Africa and elsewhere 
would like to perpetuate her memory by the institution of 
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a Magaret Wrong Prize, to encourage literary productions 
from Africa, either in English, French, or any other suit- 
able language, and, if possible, to subsidize their publica- 
tion.’ We are willing to offer our services for the organiza- 
tion of a fund to establish such a prize. Any of her friends 
or institutions with which she was associated, are invited 
to sénd subscriptions to the Margaret Wrong Memorial 
Fund, care of Rev. Michael Davidson, M.A., Institute of 
Ohistian Education, 46 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
as ’ We are, Sir, yours truly, 
' T.: COCKER BROWN, P. H. CANHAM, 
- CHATFIELD, MICHAEL N. DAVIDSON, 
B. D. GIBSON, HAILEY, E. G. HAWKES- 
WORTH, RITA HINDEN, H. D. HOOPER, 
' “SETH I. KALE, MARGARET READ, U. H. S. 
__ SNOW, IDA WARD, W. E. F. WARD. 


“NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL DAY 
eA. ¢ 28th AUGUST, 1949 


PECIAL Days are observed in most Churches and 
Sunday Schools, but there can be no other occasion 
more worthy of such recognition than NATIONAL SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL DAY. This is the one day in the year 
when the work of the Sunday School is emphasised and 
when Sunday Schools of all denominations unite in thanks- 
giving and prayer for the great Sunday School movement. 
The one thing that confronts us and challenges us to-day 
is the moral and spiritual deterioration that is setting in, 
and we are appalled at the alarming drift away from God. 
We are faced to-day with the almost overwhelming powers 
of evil that would seek to rob our boys and girls of all that 
is finest and best ‘in life, ‘so that it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the children be trained in right Christian living 
and. conduct. — 
The Sunday School exists primarily to provide our boys 
and girls with this enriching experience, and thus to lay 
*hé foundations of upright Christian character in the men 
“grid ‘wornén who will make up the nation of to-morrow. 
“ ‘An eartiest appeal is now made to Ministers, Mission- 
“ties; ‘Superintendents, Officers and Teachers and all 
‘othérs concerned to participate in the observance of 
National Sunday School Day. 
Fer this purpose free literature is available and may be 
“had on application to:—S.A. National Sunday School 
‘Association, P.O. Box 17, Port Elizabeth. 


~~ Robert Browning is said to have declared that 
‘there was only one line of English poetry that he 
really coveted the honour of having written. That 
was a.line written by Arthur Hugh Clough :— 
‘¢ If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars.”’ 
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New Books 


African Dawn, by Langwill Hunter, (Lovedale Press, 

236 pp., 4/-). 

This is a pleasant romance of African life in the Trans- 
kei. It follows the fortunes of one, Mayeza, who, after a 
variety of experiences as a worker at home, in the mines, 
in a trader’s garden and store, trains as a teacher in a large 
institution and is successful, in spite of many difficulties, 
both in his profession and in winning the girl of his choice, 
The tale is full of incident and very readable, giving an 
excellent picture of African life in transition. It should 
appeal to a wide circle of readers. We hope Mr. Hunter 
will give us more. ) 

* * * ee 
Jesus among the Children, by C.S. Woodward, Bishop 

of Gloucester, (S.C.M. Press, 137 pp. 6/-). 

Here are the most significant incidents in the life of 
Christ retold for children. (The title of the book is a little 
misleading, as it suggests something different). ‘They are 
vividly done and read easily. The bishop’s main purpose 
seems to be to show the Saviour as He appeared to the 
children in His day. For little children they are not told 
quite simply enough, but the writer presumably had the 
ten to twelve year-olds in view, and for them they are 
admirably done. Guide and Scout officers would find 
them very helpful both as models and for actual use. There 
are several good illustrative drawings. 

* * * * 
How to Read the Bible by Edgar J. Goodspeed 

(Oxford University Press, 7/6). 

The obvious way to read a book is to begin at the begin- 
ning and read it through. But the Bible is not a book, 


but a library. How then shall we read the Bible? This 


is the question Dr. Goodspeed’s volume seeks to answer. 
And the answer is an effective and consistently interesting 
one. The author’s contention is that the right approach 
to the Bible is by way of the New Testament. ‘“‘ Possess- 
ed with the moral and religious ideas of the Gospels, 
humility, aspiration, purity of heart, faith, and goodwill to 
all mankind, one can read the darkest pages of the Old 
Testament or the Apocrypha with tolerance and under- 
standing.”” With the Gospels as beginning, the author 
passes to the biographies of the Bible, and continues with 
Oratory, History, Poetry, Visions and Letters. On all 
the varied types of books and their contents he has much to 
say that is fresh and stimulating. 
** * * x 
Draw Near to God: A Book of Meditations, by D. H. 
Southgate (Oxford University Press, 6/-). 
This is an unusual book of devotion. It comes from 
the pen of a missionary who says that it grew out of the 
realization of the need of deeper meditation in intercession 
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and fuller intercession in meditation. For example, if 
one is conscious of moral weakness, to meditate in Christ’s 
presence on actual manifestations of his moral strength 
is to live for a while under his influence. . Therefore, 
when one is conscious of need in oneself or another, it is 
suggested that one should first sit quietly and realize 
Christ’s presence ; then call in, in imagination, those for 
whom one would pray, i.e., form a circle with Christ in the 
midst ; and then meditate on the answer to that need as 
revealed in him, until it enfolds and penetrates one, Then 
one makes three acts of the soul towards God : Adoration, 
Communion, Co-operation. 

The first dozen meditations are on God and the great 
truths commemorated in Advent, Christmas and the 
rest of the Christian Year; then follow some thirty 
based on the experience of the Christian life ; Penitence, 
Prayer, Suffering, Joy, etc. 

The richness of the book is not revealed by casual read- 
ing but by activity and earnestness of soul in its use. 

* * * * 
Traveller’s Joy by Eleanor Watkins, (Home & van Thal, 

186 pp. 12/6). 

The writer of this very pleasant and readable book is an 
artist who has travelled in China, New Zealand and South 
Africa and has recorded in it her experiences and impres- 
sions. .The years covered by her sketches are from 1936 
to 1945, but she is not directly concerned with the war, 
save in so far as it had its effect upon her movements. 
People and their ways she observes with sympathy and 
friendliness ; beauty and colour in the world around her 
are recorded with entertaining skill. There is no attempt 
at fine writing or profound philosophising ; it is a zestful, 
happy, natural book. The South African section of it 
tells of a stay in Natal and of visits to East Griqualand 
and the border country of Basutoland from Qacha’s Nek to 
Sehlabathebe. This is not by any means the most attrac- 
tive portion of that district for an artist, but she was taking 
advantage of opportunities that were offered rather than 
planning a tour for the sake of getting pictures. She is 
observant of beauty and a person of courage withal—which 
on more than one occasion she had need to be. (It is, 
perhaps, a little unexpected that a person so observant 
always adds an unnecessary “‘t”’ to Kokstad.) Her book 
makes no attempt to be other than superficial, but it 
succeeds in being the readable offering of one whose heart 
is friendly and whose eye is quick to discern the beautiful 
or the picturesque. 

* * * * 
Religion through Drama, by Michael Sims-Williams 

(S.C.M. Press, 224 pp. 8/6). 

Religion through Drama is the name given to the method 
by which dramatic activity is linked to group study of a 
subject, and this is a handbook for those who want to use 
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it. (It is not a handbook to give help or advice about 
producing religious plays.) When a group of people is 
engaged upon the serious study of an important topic it 
has been found of very great value for the development 
and defining of thought to work together over dramatising 
it round some characters whose influence on or position in 
the history of the topic was significant. if 

After outlining the method and stressing its pntsieal 
value, the book offers five such presentations. To take 
one example, the fourth sketch is related to a study course 
on Christianity and the Criminal, and centres round 
Elizabeth Fry, with scenes in the Fry home and in New- 
gate. Dialogue is intended to be extempore, after the 
draft of the scenes and the points they are designed to. 
establish have been discussed, in the light of the study 
done by members of the group of a’few specially pertinent 
books. In this way ideas are defined and convictions 
established. 

This “‘ biographical approach to ideas’’ is eae 
suggestive and interesting. But it is much more than that. 
It commends itself as likely to lead the group to more 
vivid understanding and to real consecration of lives. 

* * * x. : 
The Gospel According to Saint Mark (Torch Bible 

Commentaries), by A. M. Hunter (S.C.M. Press: 7/6). 

Many lay people are repelled by commentaries on books 
of the Bible because they are too detailed and because the 
erudition of the commentator is more in evidence than the 
spiritual message of the book. 

This first volume in a new series avoids the fae ts:men- 
tioned. The width and exactness of Dr. Hunter's 
scholarship are easily discerned, but everything is subordi-. 
nated to the message of the book. We are certain that 
many general readers will feel that this is the kindof 
commentary for which they have been looking. It. makes. 
the daily chapter of the Bible a doubly enriching experi-.- 
ence, because the commentary keeps to life, really ilhi- 
mines what is obscure to the modern reader, observes a due 
proportion between the important and unimportant and 
keeps constantly in the forefront the book’s spiritual con- 
tent. Tle mind is satisfied and the heart enlarged’ in the 
one process. 

* * * * i 

The Tsonga Messenger, of whichthe first number has 
reached us, is a new quarterly bulletin of the work of the 
Swiss Mission among the Shangaans. Its aim is to make 
the work of the Mission known to Christian people in 
South Africa in order to enlist their prayerful interest and 
support. This number tells something of the origin of 
the Mission under the leadership of Ernest Creux and Paul 
Berthoud, who started the work in the Northern Trans- 


vaal in 1875, after three years of apprenticeship in’ Basuto- 


land with the Paris Evangelical Mission. 'There is also in 
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Afrikaans an account of a visit to the schools of the Swiss 
Mission: at Lemana. 

* * * * 

A Learner’s Dictionary of Current English, by M. S. 
. Hornby, E. V. Gatenby and H. Wakefield. (Geoffrey 
-Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, London. 16/-) 

This is a dictionary of an unusual kind, for which we 
predict there will be a big demand when it becomes known 
among students to whom English is a foreign tongue. It 
was originally compiled in Tokyo for the Institute for 
Research in English Teaching and published there in 1942. 
One of the aims of the compilers has been to give as much 
useful: information as possible concerning idioms and 
syntax for the help of those who are learning English as 
a‘foreign language. The words selected for inclusion are 
those that the foreign student of English is likely to meet 
in his studies up to the time when he enters a university. 
Most archaic words, or those which are likely to occur only 
in’ purely scientific and technical contexts, have been 
excluded. Colloquial and slang words and expressions 
have been included if they are the sort likely to be found in 
books (e.g., modern fiction and drama) read by students. 
Foreign words and Latin words and phrases of common 
occurrence in English also have been included. 

_ Definitions have been made as simple as possible. Where 
definition in easy, common words was not practicable or 
satisfactory, pictures and diagrams have been supplied. 
The volume contains 1406 illustrations. 

Pronunciation is shown by means of the symbols adopt- 
ed by the International Phonetic Association. A key to 
these symbols is given. 

The volume contains well over 1500 double-column 
pages, beautifully printed and bound, and yet the price is 
only 16/-.. We commend it warmly to teachers and stud- 
ents of any race. 
die. Lath * * # 

BOOKS ON THE AMSTERDAM COUNCIL 

1.:: The First Assembly of the World Council of 

\ Churches. The official Report, edited by W. A. 

-*Visser ’T Hooft. 12/6. 

2.: The Message and Reports of the First Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches, with Aids to 
Discussion. 3]/-. 

3.. Amsterdam, 1948, An Account of the First Assem- 

« bly of the World Council of Churches, by H. G. G. 
- Herklots. 2/6. 

These three books, all published by the Student Chris- 
tian Movement Press, give accounts of the historic meet- 
ings held at Amsterdam from August 22nd to September 
4th, 1948. 

The first volume contains the notable Message sent out 
by the Assembly to the world, describes how the Assembiy 
was prepared for from 1910 onwards, tells of the structure 
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of the Assembly, gives a report of the general meetings held. 
in Amsterdam, sets out the reports of the four Sections 
into which the Assembly was divided and of its Com- 
mittees, furnishes a summary of the main speeches and 
discussions, and gives brief chapters in explanation of the 
Constitution of the Council, its rules, etc. and concludes 
with a List of Participants. 

This is an indispensable book for all ‘ekesested st in the 
formation and future of the World Council. 

The second volume gives many of the Reports found in 
the first volume, but it also provides its own description of 
happenings at Amsterdam, chiefly through Introductions 
to the various Reports. It zlso provides questions for 
discussions. The book should be particularly useful to 
groups who wish to make themselves familiar with the 
Council’s mind and work. 

The third volume is a popular report by one rh was 
present. It seeks to convey to the reader some impression 
of what it meant for the Churches to meet at Amsterdam, 
and, using the language of the Reports of the Sections, to 
give some indication of what was said and done. It is for 
general use and seeks to serve towards that widespread 
knowledge and experience of the ecumenical movement 
which is an urgent need of our time. 


* * * * 
THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
A Double Jubilee i oF 


The Outlook is glad to tender its congratulations to this 
admirable magazine on reaching its jubilee in 1949. It 
can look back with no small satisfaction upon fifty years of 
valuable service to the whole world. The high and author- 
itative standard of its articles, the beauty of its marvellous 
illustrations, the accuracy of its maps, and the valuable 
results achieved by its many special enterprises have 
earned for it a unique position and an ecumenical influence 
among scientific periodicals. It is no exaggeration to say 
that it has played a leading réle in revolutionising the teach- 
ing of geography and, no less, in helping the different 
continents to know each other better. Its conspicuous 
success is to be attributed first of all to the fortunate fact 
that for these first fifty years it has been under the editor- 
ship of the remarkable man who founded it, Dr. Gilbert 
Grosvenor. ‘To him we wish to pay grateful tribute for 
the imaginative enterprise, the sensitiveness to beauty, the 
deep and far-flung human interest which have enabled him 
to give to the world so much instruction and so much 
pleasure. 
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‘*It is often good to keep ‘an open mind >, but 
not if it is open at the bottom as well, so that it 
does not retain anything.’’ 


